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TO OUR READERS. 


We have always reserved this page for various inquiries relative to 
Prisons and the Proper Treatment of Criminals. There are many abuses 
to be corrected, and many good things to be commended. We hope that 
persons will forward answers to inquiries which affect so vitally the high- 
est interests of society. The following will be eminently suggestive of 
what we want, and also show better than a labored essay what we design 
to accomplish : — 
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I. Admission of Prisoners. What is done in reference to their cloth- 
ing, cleanliness, ke. ? 

II. Admission of Visitors. Is there a charge made at the door? If so, 
what is the amount of ft, and what is done with the income? 

III. Moral Treatment. Is there a proper classification and valuable 
instruction ! 

IV. The Income. How is the income derived, and what trades are in- 
troduced? How many hours are required for labor? Does the prison 
sustain itself? 

V. Punishments. Is there solitary confinement, corporeal punishment, 
or chains ? 

VI. Religious Instruction. Is there preaching every Sunday? Is there 
a Sunday School? Are Catholics compelled to attend Protestant ser- 
vices? Is the Bible generally distributed? What is the manner of 
distribution? Is it generally read? What are the religious views of 
prisoners generally ? 

VII. Exercise. How much are convicts allowed to exercise? 

VIII. Discharge of Prisoners. At what time of the dayt What means 
are placed in their hands? Are they furnished with new clothing? Is 
there any society for the purpose of aiding them? 

IX. Vices of Prisoners. What are they? Drunkenness, gambling, 
profane swearing, &c.? How are prohibited articles obtained? 
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These, and many other questions, we would be glad to have answered. 
If any prison-keeper can send a reply to only one, it would be gratefully 
received; or by sending reports of their prisons. Our object is to pre- 
vent crime and not punishment, and to effect a moral Reform in criminals. 
In order to carry out our benevolent operations, we must know the cause 
as well as the remedies of crime. We may accomplish much good, but 
we need the hearty co-operation of the whole community. 
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THE WARD TRIAL. 


A Fou. anp Autnentic Reporr of the Testimony on the Trial of Matrnew F. Warp. 
Certified to be correct by Thomas D. Brown, Clerk of Hardin Circuit Court; Wil- 
liam Alexander, formerly Commonwealth Attorney for the Hardin District ; and 
Judge Alexander Walker, of New Orleans; with the Speeches of Governor Critten- 
den, Governor Helm, T. F. Marshall, Esq.; and the Reply of Alfred Allen, Esq. 
Attorney for the Commonwealth. Reported by A. D. Richardson. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1854. pp. 176. 


Since the trial of Prof. Webster for the murder of Dr. 
Parkman, no one has excited so much interest as that of 
Matthew F. Ward, for the killing of Prof. Butler, in Ken- 
tucky. Theodore Parker, in alluding to the Webster case, 
called it the Boston Murper. This case may be called 
the Kentucky Murper. As a faithful journalist, we 
watched the entire proceedings with the deepest interest. 
The circumstances were of the most aggravated character. 
Ward entered the peaceful schoolroom at midday, fully 
armed with a loaded pistol, and deliberately shot down an 
amiable, quiet, and accomplished man; scattering a noble 
flock of boys, and leaving their teacher weltering in his own 
blood! It has been alleged that his victim agreed not to 
inflict corporeal punishment upon the brother of Ward. 
This, if true, furnishes no excuse. 
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The Ward Trial. 


What a severe blow upon the family of Butler! Who 
can describe the anguish of his desolate wife and child? 
The tears of that widow and orphan will perpetually haunt 
the conscience of the murderer, whether he dwells in crowds 
or solitude. 

Before us is the trial, which is said by some to be an 
imperfect report; but it is the best, probably, that we shall 
have. 

There have been various comparisons drawn between 
this murder and that of Dr. Parkman. A writer has 
carefully collated facts respecting celebrated trials in Ken- 
tucky. There was the killing of Benning, the editor of the 
‘Kentucky Gazette,” in his own office, by young Charles 
Wickliffe, in 1828. Mr. Clay appeared in his defence. 
Then there was the shooting of Leonard Bliss. Every one 
remembers the myrder of a young salesman by a member 
of the Shelby family. There was the murder of Baker 
by Desha, who was the son of the governor, who extended 
mercy to him. ‘Then we have the murder of Sharp by 
Beauchamp. 

In the case of Prof. Webster, there was some doubt, not 
about the killing, but about the premeditation. By some 
it has been said that he was unfortunate in his victim, and 
equally deficient in tact after the deed was perpetrated. 
Both stood in a high, social position. ‘Then, unfortunately 
for him, Washington Goode, a poor, friendless negro, had 
just been executed ; and Pearson was also within eight days 
of his execution. Goode was a victim from the lower 
class, from the very dregs of society; even the testimony 
of prostitutes was brought against him; for there are no 
stouter defenders of the death-penalty than those who are 
most likely to become its victims! 

There is another case that we have been surprised that 
some one has not mentioned. We allude to that of Thomas 
O. Selfridge for the murder of Charles Austin. This took 
place at High ’Change in Boston. The cause grew out of 
some political difficulties, as party-spirit ran high at that 
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day.” In this case, both parties were armed. Both moved 
among the higher circles. Mr. Selfridge was acquitted; 
but his peace of mind was gone for ever. He lived in per- 
petual fear; walking the house from morning till night, a 
living monument of divine justice; a perpetual proof of 
Holy Writ, that ‘he that doeth wrong shall suffer for the 
wrong that he hath done, and there is no respect of persons 
with God,’ ° 

In the present case, we have no wish, even if we had the 
ability, to heighten the horrible incidents connected with 
this murder, or to excite any stronger feeling against the 
Ward family than already exists. The deed has been 
done. Its sickening and heart-rending details have been 
fully laid before the public. Now comes our duty. When 
the public mind becomes calm, and reason begins to assert 
her high prerogatives, then, as a faithful Journalist, we are 
to make a practical use of the whole transaction. Such is 
our province. This is one of the great objects for which 
we established our press. We did this in the Webster 
case. We know this is not a very thankful office, and 
certainly not a very easy one. The public mind, ever 
ready for the latest news, will swallow down whole co- 
lumns of the most disgusting details of crime, inserted 
evidently for the low and vile purpose of ministering to a 
depraved, morbid taste; while a Journal which carefully 
excludes every indelicate allusion, and inserts nothing that 
is not intended to elevate and improve the public taste, 
may labor on year after year, finding the most meagre sup- 
port. Such has been our bitter experience during the ten 


* Trial of Thomas O. Selfridge, Attorney at Law, before the Hon. Isaac 
Parker, Esq. for killing Charles Austin, on the Public Exchange, in Boston, 
August 4th, 1806. Taken in short-hand, by T. Lloyd, Esq. Reporter of the 
Debates of Congress, and George Gaines, Esq. late Reporter to the State of 
New York, and sanctioned by the Court, and reported to the State. Pub- 
lished by Russell and Cutler, Belcher and Armstrong, and Oliver and 
Munrcve. Sold by them, by William Blagnave, No. 5, School-street, and by 
the principal Booksellers throughout the Union. This is a scarce work, 
We, however, found a copy, and were favored with the use of it by the 
politeness of Hon. Rufus Choate. 
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years that we have labored as an American Editor. But 
we have not been discouraged ; nor can any earthly consid- 
eration drive us from our post. Thank God, we have 
maintained a pure press, and thankful are we too for the 
few precious friends who have rallied around us in the 
days of adversity. We shall yet triumph. The hand that 
pens these lines will soon lie motionless in the grave, 
but our words will live. Truth will triumph. ‘ He that 
goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him.’ 

We have made these remarks, not with any bitter feeling, 
but rather because we have seen in every trial that has 
come up, a prostituted press simply aiming to gratify a 
perverted taste. We know the duties of an Editor, and 
we are familiar with the history of the American press. 
Peculiar advantages have fallen to our lot. Our work is to 
make a moral use of any incident to awaken others to the 
enormity of guilt. We know of no trial that affords more 
reflection than that of Matthew F. Ward. Spared by a 
corrupt jury, he lives a victim of his own folly and mad- 
ness. Bad as he is, he may yet, perhaps, be reached by 
moral influences, and atone to God for the enormity of his 
guilt. Our work is not to excuse him ; and, if we could, he 
could not excuse himself. He has a fearful account to 
settle with his Maker. And I fear that we shall all find 
that when life’s fitful dream is over, that we shall have 
more to settle than we are aware of at the present moment. 
Tried by the pure standard of the Gospel, who shall escape ? 
‘He that hateth his brother is a murderer’ In God’s 
name, who can be tried by this rule, and escape condem- 
nation? We may not have committed, like the poor, 
guilty Ward, the overt act; but all need to pray, ‘ Cleanse 
thou me from secret faults.’ 

But we have extended our communication far enough 
for a single number of our Journal; and in the next, the 
last of the series of the present volume, we shall bring out 
some moral reflections on the following points : — 
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I. That high, social position should never be allowed to 
interfere with the true ends of justice. 

II. That the death penalty too often prevents true ver- 
dicts. 

III. That no community should encourage the wearing 
of deadly weapons. 

IV. That there must be a more thorough home educa- 
tion. 

V. That there should be more respect for school teachers. 

VI. That Slavery debases our courts of justice, nurses 
all the violent passions, and tends only to murder and 
rapine. ' 

VII. That a strict guard should be placed upon our pas- 
sions. 

VIII. That the world itself becomes a prison to the man- 
slayer, even though every court under heaven may pro- 
nounce a verdict of innocence. 


VISIT TO DEDHAM JAIL. 


Tis is a very good prison. It is a jail and House of 
Correction combined. The keeper has held his office for 
twenty years. He gave us some interesting facts. He 
said that the number of criminals increased annually in 
September and October. He imputed it to the want of 
labor during those months. He said the effects of drunken- 
ness now, in consequence of the adulteration of liquors, 
were more destructive to the intellect than formerly. Bad 
liquor took away the senses, especially the memory. There 
was one man who, during the last twenty years, had spent 
about twelve in the prison for drunkenness! It was stated 
that high-handed burglars were not usually drunkards. 

Labor had been successfully introduced among the in- 
mates of the jail. A matron had also been provided. 

On one bench, we saw the rumseller and the rum-drinker, 
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side by side. The rumseller thought he was the most 
guilty man. 

We found an old lady here, raving crazy. She has been 
an inmate of the prison for nearly fifteen years. She ought 
to be removed to the insane hospital. This is not the first 
time that we have found the insane in our common jails. 
It is not the place for them. We found several in the 
prison at Worcester. Jails were not erected for that pur- 
pose. 

- We found a young man there for stealing, who wishes, 
on his release, to go to sea. We promised to befriend him. 

The keeper was very kind in giving us entire permission 
to visit the establishment. We understand that he is 
very humane, and we must say that every thing wore the 
appearance of neatness and order. 

We called on some families in Dedham, and we found 
them kind and willing to aid in the cause in which we are 
engaged. We had some interesting conversations on the 
various topics connected with the treatment of crime. 

We were glad to find the Rev. Dr. Lamson deeply inter- 
ested in the subject. He expressed the warmest sympathy, 
and lent his aid. 

We shall visit this year most of the towns in the vicinity 
of Boston. There is a warmer interest in the whole sub- 
ject among the wealthy than ever before. We thank the 
friends of the cause for their aid thus far. 


Stor Turer. — The following notice in the ‘ New York Journal 
of Commerce’ is the first instance we remember to have seen 
where a thief was invited to stop and read. We fear the invita- 
tion to return for the plates, and the request to read the stolen 
Bible, will both be unheeded. The notice reads : — 

‘The rascal who broke into the Church of the Puritans (Dr. 
Cheever’s) a few nights since, and stole the Bible from the pulpit, 
is requested either to read or return it, or suffer the consequences. 
The plates used in taking collections, which he broke and left 
when he found they were not silver, he may have by calling at 
the church.’ 





EFFORTS FOR OUTCASTS. 


In a notorious district of New York, an humble, quiet 
work is going on now, which may be a model for all our 
grand public charities. 

During the early part of 1850, an earnest Christian man 
offered himself to his religious denomination as a missionary 
in the Five Points. The idea was thought rather chimerical ; 
still, no opposition was made, and the missionary went out 
to his task. His first effort was with the children. In walk- 
ing round the streets of this quarter, he soon found that the 
boys not only had no home and no parents, but the most of 
them very little to eat. So the very first morning of his 
ministry, he gathered a knot of them around him, and 
told them to lead the way to a baker’s, The baker objected 
to feeding such a crowd of pickpockets and thieves ; but our 
friend insisted, and bought his bread-cake and distributed 
itamong them. After this was over, he told the boys he 
should hold a meeting the next Sunday at the corner of 
Cross-street, and asked if they would come. ‘They would 
be if they wouldn’t!’ they replied. 

On the next Sunday he opened his meeting with a very 
considerable crowd of women and boys. But what with 
the oaths and the shouts and the pelting of everybody, 
except the preacher, and the general row occasioned, the 
services did not get on very well; and our missionary at 
length told them he saw ‘this would not do, and he would 
have a meeting next Sunday ina room. They gave him 
three cheers, and he left not at all discouraged. For the 
next Sunday a snug grog-shop was bought out, cleaned and 
furnished with seats, and a very good audience was col- 
lected, perhaps partly by the associations of the place. Dur- 
ing the first prayer, the missionary was interrupted by a very 


singular noise, and, opening his eyes, he beheld the whole 
VoL. VI. 41* . 
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audience scrambling under the seats for the door. It 
appears there were assistants stationed at every seat, and 
the boys thought that they were to be ‘ trapped.’ 

We will not continue farther the account of Mr. Pease’s 
mishaps. It is enough to say, that by a mingled system of 
feeding and preaching, and by an unceasing good nature, 
he gathered at last an attentive, well-behaved audience of 
the worst characters in the district. 

While distributing his tracts one day among the brothels, 
an old withered woman, who had kept her house there 
twenty years, told him ‘she liked them tracks and the 
preaching. She kind o’thought it did her gals good. They 
allers got more drunk afterwards !’ 

One of the prostitutes, too, said to him, with a bitter 
curse, ‘ What are you giving these things to us for? We'll 
read ’em, and perhaps we'll repenta day! But what of it? 
Give us something to keep us from starving.’ 

The missionary soon came to the conclusion that preach- 
ing for such was worse than useless. It aroused only to make 
them more reckless, as they saw the utter hopelessness before 
them. Starvation or crime was always the grim choice. 
He went, accordingly, to his society for means to provide 
work for these women. They replied to the effect that ‘he 
was sent to the Five Points to be a minister of the gospel, 
to preach and pray, and not to set up a work-shop!’ 

He tried then for private subscriptions, and succeeded, by 
means of these, in hiring a quantity of material from one 
of the shirt-making establishments. With this he set 
twenty or thirty of the women to work, on the promise of 
ultimately getting them places, if they proved steady. They 
stitched from early morning till late at night, the first day ; 
and he paid them the wages of the best seamstresses. 

He soon found, that, if he would really gain much 
influence in the district, he must live there. He accordingly 
indicted one of the vilest of the houses, ejected its occu- 
pants, and rented it. The old brothel-keeper, as she left it, 
told him that ‘he would soon be sick of his bargain! 
There were lice and vermin enough in the house to eat him 
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out!’ ‘If you can live there, I can!’ said Mr. Pease. ‘ The 
work of cleaning such a house, none but a housekeeper can 
appreciate, — boiling water, slack-lime, scrubbing, soaping, 
sanding, white-washing, &c., for a week, until, said Mr. P. 
‘the bricks on the outside were running with water” At 
length he and his family moved in. The prostitutes were 
taken into the house, and regular work and board given 
them, and places found for them. A day-school for the 
children was established, where they were partly clothed 
and fed. A Sunday school and religious services, too, are 
carried on within the building. Mr. Pease has since indicted 
and rented two other houses, and has now a hundred of 
those women under his charge; and has had, as we under- 
stood him, over eight hundred of them in his family since he 
has been there; for the great majority of whom he has 
found honest means of livelihood, and with very many of 
whom he has seen, as he thinks, thorough changes of 
character. He states that he has had over $300 of sewing 
out, in the Five Points, at one time, and has never yet lost 
a penny’s worth; and, though any one else might have his 
pockets picked at the first step, he does not believe a single 
article of his would ever be touched if he should leave his 
doors wide open. 

His most enduring influence, in my opinion, is over the 
children, who collect in considerable numbers- to his day- 
school; as bright-looking a set of little vagabonds as we 
eversaw. We heard them lately explain the map of the 
United States, quite as intelligently as could the children of 
our higher classes at the same age. 

It will give a better idea of his work, and of the needs of 
this great city, to describe a brief visit we paid in his com- 
pany, on Sunday, to some of the families in his parish. 

A dark, narrow passage in an old house, with little rooms 
opening on each side of it. We almost stumble over a 
drunken woman on the first stairway, who has sold every 
thing but her night-gown for liquor. Two flights of stairs, 
the dirt hardened in masses on the boarding; no light; and 
air reeking with foul stench; and we knock at an upper 
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room. As the door opens, we find a low, stifling place; no 
furniture, an old woman on a dirty comfortable in the 
corner; and another doubled up, her teeth chattering with 
fever and ague, on the floor near the entrance. In the 
opposite room are a crowd of dirty women, gathered round 
a bed, where a woman is gasping and convulsed with some 
fever. ‘The doors and windows are shut, and the air is like 
that of a sewer. We open the windows, and tell them 
what to do. In a larger room below are eight or ten 
prostitutes together, some drunk, some on the floor. They 
all meet the msisionary very respectfully ; and the ‘ mistress’ 
indignantly repels the idea of any of ‘the young ladies’ 
being ‘ tipsy!’ In one of the rooms a child is dying; in 
another is one dead, and nobody appears to notice it. The 
filth, the air, the vermin, the brutal, sickly, foul faces are 
beyond all possibility of description. As we enter the next 
house, a young girl, with pale, rouged face, is coming out. 
‘ Poor girl,’ said the missionary as he met her, ‘ you are the 
one I sent last winter to the hospital, are you not? Why 
have you come back here? It is a hard place for you! 
You will die in a month here!’ She casts down her eyes, 
and says nothing; but it is plain, from her sunken cheeks 
and continued cough, that her chances for life anywhere are 
small enough. She promises at length to come over and 
see him at his house the next day. 

In this building every nook and cranny is crowded with 
inmates. There are dirty lofts, without window or furni- 
ture, where we would not put our dogs, filled with men and 
women. ‘They are generally lying, filthy and undressed, on 
the floor, as few of the rooms boast a bed or a chair. In 
the upper story is a pock-marked man, who informs us he 
was ‘a member of the Presbyterian church once, till he saw 
the hypocrisy of it all;’ and attempts to draws us, with a 
good deal of keenness, into a discussion. As we enter 
another room, we find several gaudily dressed women, 
standing around two young girls who were fighting on the 
floor. ‘Through all, there are only a few who say they 
can read, though many of them take the missionaries’ 
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tracts. The majority are evidently Irish or German, a few 
negroes, who seem to be more cleanly, or less dirty rather, 
than the others. Mr. Pease has a hearty, free way of address- 
ing them; and they evidently understand his objects, and 
always are very respectful. He said but few words, and 
those much to the point; and his efforts were mostly 
directed to getting the children into his school. We went 
also through the ‘ Old Brewery.’ 

It is sickening further to recall these scenes. No farmer 
would stable his cattle or his horses half so filthily. The 
hot, reeking air, the stench everywhere, the damp under- 
ground rooms, or the close, foul upper ones, the rank 
uncovered bestiality and drunkenness, the holes filled with 
filth and vermin, and steaming with miasma, where human 
beings live and die! Nothing in the civilized world can 
present an aspect of such utter and hopeless degradation. 

There are some of us who believe that these half-brutes, 
who lie about the floors of the Five Point brothels, were 
made in God’s image; and that One died for them once, 
even as for us. But how to reach them? What is there 
practically to do ? 

We think that here, as elsewhere, the first great effort 
must be with the children. 'To prevent —to make the next 
generation, at least of the Five Points, start better — is the 
practical course. And we have called attention to this truly 
noble work of Mr. Pease, because it contains the great 
principle which should be embraced in all our efforts for the 
vagrant children and the worst classes of the city; Work, 
with religious and educational influence; hope on earth, 
preparing the outcasts for hope in heaven; that the washing 
a vagabond and giving him work, and a good name again, 
will best prepare his heart for the only thorough reform; 
and that any effort without this will inevitably fail, from the 
terrible power of temptation and circumstances. 





THE LITTLE BOY THAT DIED. 


Dr. Chalmers is said to be the author of the following beautiful poem, written on the 
occasion of the death of a young son whom he greatly loved. 


I am all alone in my chamber now, 
And the midnight hour is near ; 

And the fagot’s crack, and the clock’s dull tick, 
Are the only sounds I hear. 

And over my soul, in its solitude, 
Sweet feelings of sadness glide ; 

For my heart and my eyes are full when I think 
Of the little boy that died. 
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I went one night to my father’s house, — 
Went home to the dear ones all ; 

And softly I opened the garden-gate, 
And softly the door of the hall. 

My mother came out to meet her son ; 
She kissed me, and then she sighed, 

And her head fell on my neck, and she wept 
For the little boy that died. 





I shall miss him when the flowers come, 
In the garden where he played ; 

I shall miss him more by the fireside, 
When the flowers have all decayed. 

I shall see his toys and his empty chair, 
And the horse he used to ride ; 

And they will speak with a silent speech 
Of the little boy that died. 


We shall go home to our Father’s house, — 
To our Father’s house in the skies, — 

Where the hope of our souls shall have no blight, 
Our love no broken ties. 

We sball roam on the banks of the river of peace, 
And bathe in its blissful tide ; 

~And one of the joys of our heaven shall be 
The little boy that died. 
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RAGGED SCHOOL UNION. 


Tue annual meeting of the Ragged School Union was 
held yesterday evening in Exeter Hall, which was as usual 
densely crowded on‘the occasion. The Earl of Shaftesbury 
occupied the chair, and was supported by the Revs. G. 
Fishe, W. Cadman, W. Champneys, T. Lessey, Dr. Hew- 
lett, S. R. Ward (of Canada), G. Smith, J. C. White, Mr. 
Alderman Wire, Mr. J. Payne, &c. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, congratulated 
the meeting on the success which had already attended the 
operations of the Union. It was impossible, he said, to 
conceive what the state of the metropolis would have been 
but for the establishment of such an instrumentality. It 
was one great principle of the Ragged School system not 
to turn adrift and lose sight of the object of its care, but to 
provide, if possible, for its future sustenance and protection. 
He rejoiced that the Union was a great lay society, in which 
the laity came forward to claim and exercise their inaliena- 
ble right not only to hear but to teach the Word of God. 
It was the only really effective preventive agency that 
existed, and he believed it would be productive of still more 
benefit if the sanitary and moral condition of the poor in 
crowded neighborhoods were better attended to. 

The Secretary then read the annual report, which stated 
that the number of schools in connection with the Union 
had increased during the past year from 116 to 129, the num- 
ber of paid teachers being 280. ‘I'he number of children in 
attendance at the Sunday Schools was 13,100; on the week- 
day, 9,000; in the evening, 6,440. The industrial classes 
have been continued, but had not increased; and the com- 
mittee had lately opened a ragged-school shop in Bell-yard, 
Fleet-street, for the sale of the industrial produce of the 
children. The ‘shoe-black brigade’ continued to prosper. 
The earnings of 37 boys amounted to £899, being an 
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increase of £139 over the sum received last year. Of their 
earnings £205 had been placed to their credit in the savings- 
bank. The number of boots and shoes cleaned was 215,- 
966 pairs; the average earnings of the lads, 9s. 4d. a week. 
Six hundred pounds had been granted by the Union toa 
newly-established fund for refuges, of which there were in 
connection with the society 15, containing 315 inmates ; 
300 applicants had been refused for want of adequate funds. 
Prizes of 10s. each had been given to 144 children from 
various schools who had retained for twelve months the 
situations provided for them. Many of the emigrants sent 
out by the Union were occupying important and trust- 
worthy positions. One lad had been appointed driver of 
the mail-cart at Melbourne at a salary of £150 a year. He 
had saved £250, and had sent home £100 to enable his 
parents and friends to join him. The funds of the Union 
had been greatly augmented during the year by several 
legacies, including one from Mr. Durrant, which realized 
£4,259. The income of the Union for the past year was 
£9,858; and, after all the disbursements, there remained 
invested in consols £1,821, and a balance at the bank of 
£825. The meeting having been addressed by several clergy- 
men and gentlemen, the proceedings terminated. — London 


Times, May 9. 


CoME WHEN THE Brrps sinc. — Prof. Caldwill, of Dickenson 
College, a short time before his death, said to his wife: ‘You 
will not, I am sure, lie down upon your bed and weep when I am 
gone. And when you visit the spot where I lie, do not choose a 
sad and mournful time; do not go in the shades of evening, or in 
the dark of night. ‘These are no times to visit the grave of one 
who hopes and trusts in a risen Redeemer! Come, dear wife, in 
the bright sunshine, and when the birds are singing!’ Whata 
beautiful illustration these words contain! Come in the morning 
of sunshine, when the notes of the harmless birds are heard; 
come not in the dark shades of evening, when the mournful notes 
of frogs and the troubled Whippoorwill will fill the graveyard : 
the former representing the glorious resurrection of the righteous, 
and the latter that of the wicked. Think of it. 
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HOW HARRY BROOKS CAME TO BE IN THE STATE PRISON 


BY HARRIET WOODS. 


Cuapter III, 


Tue specimen of Harry’s treatment and character already 
given, might suffice for the remainder of his boyhood, only 
that he grew hardened as he grew older. 

Taught profanity and sabbath-breaking by parental ex- 
ample, these served but as open gateways, through which 
he passed on, to new paths of error. At the age of twelve 
years, the father for whom he would have fought at six, he 
designated ‘the old man;’ the mother for whom in his 
early years respect and tender affection were predominant, 
was ‘the old woman ;’ and who shall say that Harry alone 
was to blame? 

The inconsistency, which fed him at six years old with 
brandy and sugar from the bottom of the tumbler, flogged 
him three years later for buying the draught for which 
he had acquired a taste. ‘The first speeches which once 
elicited a laugh from his mother, and by her were repeated in 
his hearing to his father and others, were now outrageous 
insolence, and only left unpunished because punishment 
roused in the boy the revenge which he had been taught 
was sweet, and a worse course of conduct would follow 
than that which called down the punishment. 

The men who had laughed around the work-bench at his 
incipient profanity and bullying bravados, now frowned 
when they met him, and muttered to one another, ‘ That 
boy of Brooks’s is a hard case. There’ll be trouble with 
him by and by.’ ! 


‘John, said Mrs. Brooks one evening as her husband sat 
at supper, ‘I think it is time you took Harry in hand to 
make him keep his place; I don’t know what the boy is 
coming to. He has taken another dollar from my purse 


to-day, for I left it unlocked in the bureau; I cannot keep 
VOL, VI. 42 
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money from him, except it’s under lock and key ; and he has 
talked most shamefully to me, and gone off now, nobody 
knows where.’ 

‘It is strange, very strange, said Mr. Brooks, moodily, 
‘that the only son we have should go on in this manner. 
You see as well as I do, that whipping does no good. If 
any thing, he has been worse ever since I used that rattan 
up, over his back; and all my talking to him does no good at 
all, and only brings saucy answers. It is the boys he goes 
with that have ruined him. There’s James Lee and Ben 
Claymore leading him on, and they'll lead him to ruin;’ 
and the father leaned his head upon his hand, and thought 
Providence dealt with him most unjustly in allowing his 
only son to grow up a scourge to the family. 

‘ Yes,’ continued he, as he thought it over; ‘and there is 
Willie Warner, as far the other way as he can be; steady 
as a parson; but then,’ he added, brightening, ‘ he never had 
half our Harry’s spirit. Perhaps he’ll come round all right 
yet, when he gets his “ wild oats” sown ;’ and rising from 
the table, Mr. Brooks went to the closet, and took a glass of 
brandy to drown his sorrow. The effect of this changed his 
mood ; and, by and by, muttered threats began to augur a 
storm for Harry. 

About nine o’clock, the boy came in, and was about to 
take a lamp and slip away to his room, when with a stern 
voice his father detained him. With mingled taunts and 
denunciations, he upbraided the young culprit, who listened 
for a few moments, and then banging the door violently 
after him, he ran up to his room, and locked himself in. 
The rest of the vial of wrath intended for Harry was now 
poured upon the head of his mother, to whose indulgence 
his waywardness was attributed. : 

‘V’ll give him a lesson that will teach him to honor his 
parents; and he’ll repent of his conduct to-night, or my 
name isn’t John Brooks,’ continued he. 

‘ Now, don’t beat the boy to death,’ said the mother, who, 
as soon as she saw her husband’s wrath was up, was ready 
to take Harry’s part. 
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‘I’m not going to beat him at all, but I’ll punish him in 
a way that he’ll feel worse than a beating,’ 

He did not tell, that night, what the punishment was to 
be; but, the next evening, his first inquiry was for Harry on 
his return from work. Harry had not been seen since noon. 
It was the evening of the third of July, and his mother said 
she supposed he and the other boys were busy preparing for 
the ‘ Fourth.’ 

‘I’ll prepare him for the Fourth, was the determined 
reply. Just then a stealthy footstep was heard on the 
stairs. Hastily stepping into the entry, Mr. Brooks met 
Harry, who had been up to his room, and was now just 
about to leave the house again. 

‘What have you there?’ demanded the father, as he took 
his boy by the shoulder. 

‘ Crackers’ was the sullen answer. 

‘ Where did you get money to buy them ?’ 

‘It’s none of your business!’ and he made an effort to 
release himself. 

‘Up stairs with you, said Mr. Brooks; and up stairs 
Harry went, because he could not help it. 

‘ There, sir, in this room you'll stay till the Fourth of July 
is over, to teach you how to talk to your parents, and to 
behave yourself in a better manner than you have lately. 
You’re a disgrace to the family!’ and locking Harry in, Mr. 
Brooks put the key in his pocket, and descended the stairs. 

‘Don’t you go near him to-morrow,’ said he to his wife: 
‘Tl carry him his food myself 

‘He has had no supper to-night,’ replied Mrs. Brooks. 

‘Well! it won’t hurt him to go without for once, said 
the father; ‘ but, after he has gone to bed, I’ll go up and take 
his clothes out of the room; for there’s no telling but he’ll 
contrive some way to get out, and be off before daylight.’ 

‘He cannot get out of those high chamber-windows, it 
is so far from the shed,’ said Mrs. B. 

When they retired for the night, however, Mr. Brooks 
went into Harry’s room to secure his clothes, for the more 
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certainty, when what was his dismay at finding the room 
vacant, and the bed untumbled ? 

No sooner had his back been turned upon Harry than he 
had gone from his room to the attic, out through the sky- 
light, along the roof to the water-spout, and from that to 
the shed, whence he dropped into the street; and when his 
father went into his room to secure his clothing, he was 
with Ben Claymore, devising a plan by which money could 
be raised for the intended dissipations of the ‘ Fourth,’ and 
uttering fierce maledictions against his father for his severity. 

Money was indispensable for their plans; and money 
they resolved to have; and with the aid of James Lee, who 
was still more accomplished in vice, they matured a plan 
for robbing a new and vacant house of the water-pipes, 
boilers, bells, and all other movables which could be dis- 
posed for money. There was an old Jew at the North End, 
who would purchase whatever they brought, and ask no 
questions. ‘The plan was successfully executed that night, 
the money obtained early in the morning; and the three, 
having, by a species of gambling with some less artful boys, 
increased their funds to an amount which would admit, 
hired a horse and open vehicle, and drove into the country, 
calling for refreshments and cigars at one public-house after 
another, and toward evening returned to the city, to the 
exhibition of fire-works. 

Exhausted and out of humor, Harry dared not return 
home that night, and therefore accompanied Ben Claymore 
to his miserable lodging-place, while his angry father and 
sorrowing mother spent a night of vexation and solicitude 
for their erring and wandering boy. . 

(To be Continued.) 


TENDERNESS TO THE AFFLICTED. — Humanity will direct to 
be particularly cautious of treating with -the least appearance of 
neglect those who have lately met with misfortunes, and are sunk 
in life. Such persons are apt to think themselves slighted, when 
no such thing is intended. Their minds, being already sore, feel 
the least rub very severely. And who would be so cruel as to 
add affliction to the afflicted ? 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 


BY THOMAS WEMYSS. 


I. Carita, Punisuments cannot derive their sanction 
from the Jewish law, that having been long since abolished. 
Besides, in six out of the seven precepts, to which the 
punishment of death was attached by the Jewish law, our 
legislature has dispensed with that penalty, viz. idolatry, 
blasphemy, sabbath-breaking, abuse of parents, perjury, and 
adultery. If the Jewish law be at all binding, we are 
not at liberty to remit the punishment in six cases, and 
retain it in the seventh, viz. murder. 

II. If sanguinary punishments do not derive their au- 
thority from the Old Testament, they certainly have no 
countenance from the New, which is a system of mildness 
and mercy throughout, and recognizes transgressions as sins 
against God, rather than as crimes amenable to civil society. 

Ill. The present practice of punishing capitally partakes 
too much of the lez talionis, or ancient law of retaliation, 
which is plainly abolished by the gospel, and has in it much 
of the vindictive character, in opposition to the prerogative 
of Him who saith, ‘ Vengeance is mine.’ 

IV. Except in the case of murder, the punishment of 
death is greatly disproportioned to any crime that a man 
can commit against society; no amount of property being 
to be placed in the estimate as an equivalent to a man’s 
life. 

V. No punishment inflicted by human laws ought to be 
wholly retributive or vindictive, but rather simply punitive 
and corrective; the great object, properly considered, be- 
ing not to retaliate on the offender the whole weight of 
affliction his crime may seem in the eye of man to call for, 
but to chastise with a view to reformation and amendment. 
This method used to be observed, and perhaps is still so, 


in Holland, where capital punishments are very rare, but 
VOL. VI. 42° 
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where severe corporeal chastisements, joined with labor and 
imprisonment, await the offender. 

VI. Our present system seems to be founded on human 
pride, passion, and cruelty. We take the shortest method 
of disposing of the criminal; we despatch him on the 
scaffold, and put him out of sight, without a single attempt 
at his correction, whether his offence be burglary, forgery, or 
simple larceny; whether he be nineteen or forty-nine years 
of age; whether he be a hardened offender, or one who has 
lately entered upon a course of crime. 

VII. The frequent spectacle of public executions has a 
hardening tendency, and serves to perpetuate, among the 
lower orders at least, some of the barbarous dispositions of 
ancient times, besides being utterly inconsistent with the 


refinement, integrity, and humanity of a nation calling itself 
Christian. 


VIII. It does not appear that Capital Punishments tend 
to diminish the number of crimes; and, in those countries 
where punishments are mildest, there are generally the 


fewest atrocities. The experiment of the sanguinary method 
has been tried for ages with little apparent effect. It is 
now time to try the other method. 

IX. If those persons whose crimes are such as to render 
their liberty dangerous to society were placed in perpetual 
or even limited confinement, and put under a regular and 
severe course of labor, they might still render some benefit 
to society, and enjoy a season for reflection and reformation, 
which would often result in the happiest effects. 

X. It is affirmed that the cost of transporting felons to 
foreign parts amounts to more than the expense of confin- 
ing them at home would do. 

XI. The public prisons, penitentiaries, and bridewells, 
with little additional charge and trouble, might be con- 
structed to embrace this benevolent ovject, and afford a 
time and place for many an unhappy man to become 
amiable and virtuous. 

XII. It is plain that our government are well-affected to 
any improvement in the criminal code, and that both they 
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and the judges of the land are inclined to lenity and 
mitigation of punishment, as appears from the few who are 
executed, compared with the numbers that are condemned ; 
and it is well known that our gracious and benevolent 
sovereign always signs a death-warrant with the strongest 
reluctance. 

Now, therefore, would be a suitable time for petitions to 
be presented by every town and province in the empire, 
expressive of public opinion on this subject; and, should 
this be done, we might have the happiness to see a milder 
system adopted, many lives spared, and much misery pre- 
vented to the innocent families and friends of the offenders. 
— Imperial Magazine. 


SONG OF THE EARTH TO THE MOON. 


T. J. OUSELEY, a name we never saw before, is attached to the following poem. 
The author is evidently young, and his faults are those of youth; but this song has at 


least the merit of originality. It is impossible not to be pleased with it as a 
whole. 


Sweet sister, draw thee near, 
Breathe o’er my weary brow thy silver dreams ; 
My flower-cups all are closed, — the night-dew’s tear 
Weighs down their lids, — they crave thy lucid beams : 
Sweet sister, draw thee near! 


My giant-forests spread 
Their sombre leaves ; and, groaning ‘neath the wind, 
Shriek in the blackness of their rayless dread ; 
Then bow their heads, howling in madness: blind, 
My giant-forests spread. 


Midnight has shaded o’er 
My mountain-tops ; and deep rivers rush, 
Inky and cold, moaning with sullen roar ; 
And then my grandeur, with an awful hush, 
Midnight has shaded o’er. 
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Song of the Earth to the Moon. 


Come forth and kiss me, sweet! 
Roll high, dear sister, in the empyreal sky ; 
Laugh dimples on the sea, — my broad lakes greet ; 
Frost them with sprinkling silver ; lovingly 

Come forth and kiss me, sweet! 


Yes, thou art coming now ; 
Philomel loudly welcomes thy return ; 
In strains, ecstatic music from each bough 
Pours like a living stream ; thee they discern: 
Yes, thou art coming now! 


Thy trembling pearly rays 
Quiver with music, and the fairies tread 
Their lightsome measures to the amorous rays 
Midst flowers chalcedony ; in bliss they wed 
Thy trembling pearly rays. 


- 


Beneath thy magic eye 
Grey ruin smiles, as though a second life 
Peep'd through the ribs of death ; sterility, 
The moss-clad pillar, stands with beauty rife 
Beneath thy magic eye. 


The wither'd, branchless trunk, 
That once had millioned emerald types of bloom, 
Crumbled by lightning, blasted, scorched, and shrunk, 
Beneath thy glory rises from its tomb ; — 

The wither’d, branchless trunk ! 


Upon thy cloud of snow, 
Like a fair conqueror, thou sailest on ; 
Whilst the warm fragrant zephyrs gently blow, 
In lovely majesty thou comest down 

Upon thy clouds of snow! 


Joy, sister, thou art near! 
My heart is light, my face is joyous now ; 
My flower-cups ope their lips, as though in prayer. 
List, how my forests sing! — flood, lawn, and bough : 
Joy, sister, thou art near! 
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PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


BY REV. A. Le STONE, OF BOSTON. 


‘Then took they Jeremiah, and cast him into the dungeon of Malchiah the son of 
Hammelech, that was in the court of the prison, and they let down Jeremiah with 
cords. And in the dungeon there was no water, but mire : so Jeremiah sunk in the 
mire.’ — JER. xxxviii. 6, 

A very interesting sermon from the above text was 
delivered by the Rev. Mr. Stone, in Park-street Church. 
A short history was given of the various reforms that had 
been effected in prisons since the days of John Howard. 
He alluded to the prison that was used in 1790 by order 
of the State of Connecticut. It was a copper mine. A 
visitor went down one of the pits by a ladder of fifty feet, 
and passed along a passage to a well, which rose seventy 
feet up into the jail-yard. Here the prisoners were placed 
at night with chains, and even water dripped upon their 
very beds! Afterwards a prison was built at Wethersfield, 
where religious instruction was introduced and suitable 
labor. Mr. Stone dwelt on the various improvements that 
had been effected by the labors of philanthropists. Among 
these were separate departments of prisons for males and 
females ; instruction for the ignorant, convicts; responsible 
men to meet the convict at his discharge. . 

Mr. Stone said that about 200,000 persons were sentenced 
every year for longer or shorter terms, and that upon an 
average 10,000 were constantly confined. 

Speaking of the text, Mr. Stone said that we here had a 
glimpse of a Jewish State prison. The prisons of those 
days were deep pits, covered to keep out the light, with 
niches in the side for the rest of the unhappy victims. He 
then went on to relate the circumstances which induced 
this act. It appeared that, but for the humble friendship of 
an Kthopian slave, who secured the good-will of the king 
and commission to change the place of confinement, the 
prophet would have died. 

The whole discourse was exceedingly interesting, and we 
trust that Mr. Stone will prepare a copy for the press. 
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THE CHILDREN OF CRIMINALS. 


** Who knows how many innocent children we may be dooming to ignominy and 
wretchedness? Who knows how many widows’ hearts we may break with grief ; 
how many gray hairs we may bring with sorrow to the grave?’ — Report of Howard 
Society in Dublin, 1832. 


WE have been pained to witness the amount of suffering 
that falls upon the children of criminals. Mothers are 
sometimes cast into prison who have young children at 
home. We remember a case not long since where a 
mother spoke in the most feeling manner of her little family 
at home. There should be some provision to meet this 
want. A gentleman in Roxbury said to us, not long ago, 
that he would give $1,000 to build an Asylum for the 
children of criminals. We sincerely believe there could not 
be a nobler charity started of providing for this class of suf- 
fering humanity. We do not believe that children should 


suffer for the crimes of their parents. We hope the atten- 
tion of some man of wealth will be turned in this direction. 
It is often found that neglected children become in turn the 
criminals of society. * It is, then, for the true interests of 
the community to see to it, that, when a parent is incar- 
cerated in prison, that the family at home should not 
suffer. 


A case occurred where a man was confined for months 
in our Boston jail. We visited his family, and found them 
in absolute want. He was willing to work during his con- 
finement; but the State, forgetting its true policy, chose to 
let him remain in idleness. He was finally sent to the 
House of Correction for eighteen months. His earnings 
will go to the county. His family will suffer; for there are 
but few friends of those who are so unfortunate as to have 
relatives in prison. 

We close with a very interesting fact, related by Prof. 
Stowe, to show how these things are managed abroad. 
He says: — 
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‘When I was in Berlin, I went into the public prison, and 
visited every part of the establishment. At last I was introduced 
to a very large hall, which was full of children, with their books 
and teachers, and having all the appearance of a common Prus- 
sian school-room. ‘* What!” said I, “is it possible that all these 
children are imprisoned here for crime?” ‘Oh no,” said my 
conductor, smiling at my simplicity; ‘‘ but if a parent is impri- 
soned for crime, and, on that account, his children are left desti- 
tute of the means of education, and liable to grow up in ignorance 
and crime, the government has them taken here, and maintained 


and educated for useful employment.” The thought brought 
tears to my eyes.’ 


LETTER FROM A CONDEMNED PRISONER. 


To gratify our readers, we publish the following affect- 
ing letter from a criminal who was executed in Pittsburg. 
We know not when we have seen the evils of intemper- 
ance more clearly set forth. We do trust that the words of 


this dying man will be heeded by the young. We know 
that more than three quarters of the crimes of the commu- 
nity grow out of the intoxicating cup. Our prisons, our 
pauper establishments, and insane hospitals, all groan with 
the victims of intoxication. Let this letter be read and 
pondered deeply by every one. 


County Prison, Pirrspure, March, 1854. 

Dear Will, —In a few more short days, the existence and his- 
tory of your friend will end on earth; and, before I leave, dear 
Will, I have a few words of advice to leave with one whom I 
loved as a brother, and which you appeared to be to me, and have 
acted as such, during my long and painful incarceration ; for which 
I return to you and your wife my most profound thanks. 

I trust what little I have to say to you, will not be deemed 
wrong or out of place; it may be a benefit to youin years to 
come, and you may profit by it, which I hope you will. Only 
look back to the morning of the 5th of July, 1852, and picture to 
yourself the happy man I was on that glorious, but unhappy day 
tome. I left my little family under the promise to be back again 
in the course of an hour, to accompany them on a railroad excur- 
sion; from there, I got into the company of some young friends, 
took a social drink together, from that to another and another, 
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and yet another; I then forgot my promise to those I held most 
near and deartome. And it is to this blighting curse, and against 
its use, I wish to draw your attention. You are younger than I 
am, and I know you will bear with me in warning you from ever, 
ever touching it. I know you are not in the habit of it; but you 
are kind, open, generous, and free-hearted, and it is for this that 
makes me write to you on this occasion; and you will admit 
that no one knows your generous disposition better than I do. 

My first piece of advice to you is never to drink liquor in any 
way, — never do it from the time you read the last words of one 
who always was your firm friend, and, thank God, you have proved 
the same to me. But for me to say that liquor-drinking is an 
evil is what every man, woman, and child will readily admit ; 
and to say that liquor-drinking is the cause of intemperance is 
always saying what no living man will deny; and intemperance 
produces, either directly or indirectly, much the largest part of 
the misery and wretchedness in our happy country. Its blight- 
ing, withering curse is seen and felt in every grade of society. It 
makes the rich poor, and the poor destitute. It separates the ties 
that bind husband -and wife. It destroys the natural affection 
between parent and child. It brings husband and wife, parent 
and child, to an untimely and, very often, to an ignominious 
death. But it is unnecessary for me to depict the evils attendant 
upon the use of intoxicating liquors. I wish from my inmost soul 
that I could have looked with the same calm reflection on this 
evil, when I had my liberty, as I have since seen and since studied. 
There are but few persons, I am satisfied, but can call to mind, in 
their own recollection, some friend, some loved acquaintance, 
whose bright future has been hopelessly blasted by the vice of 
drinking liquor. I will say no more to you on this subject, only 
remember this : — 


Tlow many sorrows and how many tears 

Which darken life’s rough pathway thou dost bring; (intemperance.) 
For closer than a brother dost thou cling 

To those frail mortals once within thy power, 

Who strive to shake thee off — evade thy sting, 

And ’scape the threatening clouds that around thee lower, 

Which darker, gloomier grow with each succeeding hour. 


I will say no more in regard to this ; but my last word to you is, 
Never, never drink liquor, and you will be a happy man. Leave 
off running with fire-engines: they are the means of bringing 
many a good young man to shame and disgrace. Let your even- 
ings be spent in the society of your wife and child, and, my word 
for it, you will be the happiest of the happy. 

I can say no more, my heart is too full. Farewell, Billy, fare- 
well. Ever and truly yours, &c. Davin JEweELL, Jr. 
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JAMES WILSON. 


James Witson was tried for the murder of a fellow- 
convict in the State Prison, July nineteen, 1853. The 
murder was committed under peculiarly aggravating cir- 
cumstances. Wilson was to have been discharged from 
custody on the very day on which he committed the deed. 
His counsel urged the plea of insanity; but it was over- 
ruled, and he was convicted of murder, and condemned to 
be executed. His counsel requested, as a favor to him, that 
he be sent to the House of Correction during the year 
which must necessarily intervene between the sentence and 
execution. For months we attended Wilson during his 
confinement in the common jail. He made us his confi- 
dant, and frequently rehearsed to us the history of his 
crime, and occasionally sought for religious instruction and 
consolation. He never denied the act, but as often declared 
that he was not aware of the enormity of his crime, and 
that he should not have committed it had he not sincerely 
believed there was a conspiracy on the part of the convicts 
against him. 

After the trial had commenced, he retracted the plea of 
not guilty, and plead guilty. Judge Shaw overruled the 
plea, and insisted that, as the jury were impanelled and 
the court was ready for the trial, he could not then be 
allowed that privilege, for such he deemed it. 

There was a large amount of testimony offered. Several 
convicts from the State Prison were taken out, and brought 
into court. The murder was witnessed by nearly forty 
persons. It was committed while the convicts were going 
into the shop in the lockstep. Wilson reached over the 
shoulder of the convict before him, and plunged a knife 
into the neck of Adams, whom he believed to be his enemy. 
The fact was evident. The only question was about the 
state of his mind. In consequence of the death-penalty, 
probably there was a stronger effort to sustain the plea of 


insanity. He evidently seemed at times to be in a very 
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strange state of mind, and it must be admitted that there 
was some ground for such a defence. But he is con- 
demned. What may be the result, we cannot predict. He 
is the fifth victim now in Massachusetts for the gallows. 

We understand that he is very orderly at the House of 
Correction, at South Boston; that he is industrious, and 
gives no one any trouble. Why not, then, let him remain 
at his work, and die a natural instead of a legal death? 


PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 


Tuere are many who complain, that, with all the efforts 
of philanthropists, society has made no advance. A greater 
error was never committed. Such persons never stop to 
compare the past with the present. The following extract 
from Macaulay’s History of England, in reference to the 
state of society in that country two hundred years ago, is 
well worth perusing : — 


‘ Masters, well-bred and well-born, were in the habit of beating 
their servants. Husbands in decent society were not ashamed to 
beat their wives. The Whigs were disposed to murmur because 
Stafford was suffered to die without seeing his bowels burnt 
before his face. Tories reviled and insulted Russell as his coach 
passed from the tower to the scaffold. If an offender was put into 
the pillory, it was well if he escaped with his life from the shower 
of paving-stones. If he was tied to the cart’s tail, the crowd 
passed around him, imploring the hangman to give it to the 
fellow and make him howl. Parties of pleasure were wont to 
visit Bridewell to see wretched women whipped. 

‘A man pressed to death for refusing to plead, or a woman 
burnt for coining money, excited less sympathy than is now felt 
for an over-driven ox or horse. Prisons were hells upon earth ; 
seminaries of every crime and every disease. At tribunals of 
justice, the lean and yellow culprits brought with them from their 
cells an atmosphere of stench and pestilence, which sometimes 
signally avenged them on the bench, bar, and jury; and, on all 
this misery, society looked with profound indifference. That 
sensitive compassion which has in our time given a powerful pro- 
tection to the Hindoo widow and the negro-slave, — which pries 
into the stores and water-casks of every emigrant ship, — which 
winces at every lash upon the back of a drunken soldier, — which 
will not suffer the thief in hulks to be overworked or ill-fed, — 
could nowhere be found.’ 




















Influence of the Mother. dll 


This change has been effected by that kindness and 
compassion which is breathed through the gospel. We have 
no doubt that society will advance still more, till the perfect 
day shall come. A great change has taken place in the 
penal codes of different nations. Manners have improved; 
education has been more generally diffused. The day is 
not far distant when Slavery, War, and the Gallows will 
be abolished. True, there is a great work to be done, and 
there must be self-sacrificing men to go forward with their 
lives in their hand. Each one must do his part, and in 
time the labor wil! be accomplished. 


INFLUENCE OF THE MOTHER. 
BY REY. THEODORE CLAPP. 


Many years ago, there was a lady—a mother — residing in 
one of the Northern States, distinguished for her wealth, her social 
position, and religious excellence. She had a favorite son, for 
whose advancement in life all possible means had been employed. 
But, in spite of every thing, he became a desperate profligate and 
vagrant. The mother addressed a letter to a clergyman of this 
city, describing the state of her lost child, and begging him, if he 
should stray as far as Louisiana, to extend to the hapless fugitive 
such offices of kindness as he might deem expedient. In a few 
days after the receipt of the letter, the young wanderer made his 
appearance at the clergyman’s house, and was conducted into his 
study. He was in a most woful plight, both physically and mo- 
rally. In manners, he was rude, audacious, and grossly profane. 
The clergyman spoke to him of reformation. ‘ Reform,’ said he, 
‘’tis impossible; ’tis entirely too late. I can never retrieve my 
steps. I have nothing to live for, nothing to hope for. I am the 
execration of all who know me. I have not a friend in the wide 
world.’ On his saying this, the clergyman went to his desk, and 
took out the above-named letter from his mother. Showing him 
the superscription, he asked if he recognized the handwriting. 
He replied thoughtfully, ‘It is my dear mother’s.’ The clergy- 
man opened and read to him one paragraph only. On hearing it, 
his whole manner changed in a moment, as if struck by some un- 
seen power. He sank down upon his chair, burst into tears, 
sobbed aloud,‘O God! forgive me for my base ingratitude to 
that beloved mother!’ 








THOMAS CASEY. 


Tuomas Casey is now under sentence of death. The 
year which the law allows between sentence and execution 
has expired; and at this moment the Governor and Council 
are deliberating on his execution, or imprisonment for life. 
His crime was that of killing Mr. Taylor and his wife, in 
Natick, September seventeenth, 1852. Casey was sent to 
State Prison, where he has been employed as a waiter since 
his sentence. His case was brought before the Governor 
and Council, when the history of the murder was rehearsed, 
by Benj. F. Butler, his counsel, who appeared in his behalf, 
and who made a strong plea for his commutation, on the 
ground of his irresponsibility. Mr. Butler gave the facts of 
the murder, which wese substantially as follows: Casey 
came over from Ireland by the aid of his brother, who 
resides in Worcester. He visited Natick; and, while there, 
was induced to enter the employ of Mr. Taylor to peg 
brogans. He was to work six months: the first three for 
his board only; then for wages. Casey’s brother went to 
Natick to learn about his brother, and he urged him to go 
to Worcester; but he refused, as he liked his place very 
well. This was about ten days before the murder. The 
family of Taylor consisted of himself, his wife, and three 
children, the youngest of whom was an infant. 

The night before the murder, a young lad thought he 
heard angry words; but he took no notice of it. The next 
morning, Mr. Taylor was found lying beside his bench with 
his head split open, apparently by a single blow. He had 
his shoe in his hand, in the very act of paring the sole. 
Mrs. 'Taylor was found on the floor senseless, with a com- 
forter which’ she had drawn from the bed, and her babe 
lying in a pool of blood! An alarm was given. Mrs. 
Taylor partly recovered, but her tongue was so out that she 
could not speak. She was asked to signify whether Casey 
did the act, by squeezing the hand of the inquirer, which 
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she did several times. She died a day or two after. Casey 
was traced up the stairs by marks of blood upon the wall. 
Every thing was left undisturbed; and he made his way 
toward Worcester. He was brought back, and carried to 
the corpse, but betrayed no emotion. He was asked ‘how 
he came to quarrel with Mr. Taylor?’ to which he replied, 
‘I had no quarrel with him,’ 

Casey was taken from thence to the jail in Lowell, to 
await his trial. While there, he was repeatedly urged, by a 
countryman of his from Ireland, not to confess the murder. 
Mr. Butler was appointed his counsel. One day some © 
females from the Factory visited the jail. One of them 
said to him in a very kind tone,‘ What are you in here 
for?’ He replied, ‘I am here for killing my master,’ 
‘ What!’ she said, ‘are you here for killing Mr. Taylor and 
wife?’ He replied, ‘ Yes, I am.” She said, ‘ What did 
you do it with?’ He replied, ‘ With an axe.” ‘ What did 
you do it for?’ she eagerly asked. He replied, ‘I don’t 
know.’ She called her companions, and said, ‘ This is the 
man who killed Mr. Taylor.” One said to him, ‘ Why 
didn’t you kill the baby?’ He replied, ‘I didn’t want to.’ 
They then said, ‘ Was that your shirt they found in the 
woods?’ He said,‘ Yes.’ The keeper was then informed 
of what had occurred. ‘The countryman of Casey said to 
him, ‘What did you confess to those women for?’ He 
replied, ‘I have kept it as long as I could.’ 

The next day, Casey denied the whole; and so he has 
continued to the present hour; and in both of the inter- 
views we had with him, he declared that he never com- 
mitted the deed. He would not confess even to his own 
counsel. 

Such is the narrative ; and while there is scarcely a.,doubt 
whether he committed the murder, there have been great 
doubts whether he is a responsible being. 

Casey was tried before the Supreme Judicial Court, at 
East Cambridge, at the April term, in 1853. 

The case was brought before the Governor and Council, 
on Monday, June 26th. Hon. Rufus Choate was sum- 
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moned. The case was argued by B. F’. Butler and ourself. 
The brother of Casey appeared. He seemed deeply affected, 
and thanked us very kindly for our efforts in behalf of the 
prisoner. From his statement, we learned that Casey was 
about twenty years old. He had been in this country only 
about four months before the murder. There were eleven 
brothers and one sister. The mother was still living. 

Mr. Butler made a very able argument, in which he 
clearly demonstrated that Casey was not a morally respon- 
sible being. We followed him, and gave the following 
views of his case: We stated that the question was not 
whether the law was right or wrong; or whether the pri- 
soner was to roam at large or not; or even whether he was 
insane ; but was he responsible before God. The question 
of the law must be argued before the Legislature. 

The Statutes made two exceptions in regard to Capital 
Punishment after sentence. The first was insanity; the 
other, pregnancy. In the case of Ann Hoag, of New 
York, the authorities coolly waited for the delivery of the 
mother, and then orphanized the child, perhaps in turn to 
become a criminal against that community who took from 
it that care peculiar only to a mother.* 

We maintained the ground of irresponsibility, for the 
following reasons :— 

I. Judge Edmonds lays down the following rule with 
regard to moral responsibility : — 


‘In order to establish a crime, a man must have intelligence 
enough to have a criminal intent and purpose; and if his moral 
or intellectual powers are either so deficient that he has not 
sufficient will, conscience, or controlling mental power; or if, 
through the overwhelming violence of mental disease, his intellec- 


* Inthe case of the last female who was hung in Massachusetts, there 
was some doubt on this subject. A committee of ladies was chosen, who 
decided that there was no such condition. She was executed; and on a 
post-mortem examination, it was shown that the law, in its eagerness to 
kill, had committed two murders, instead of one! Rachel Hill was the last 
female hung, which took place, we believe, on the Boston Common in 1789. 
There will probably never be another female executed in Massachusetts, or 
even in New England. 
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tual power is for the time obliterated, he is not a responsible, 
moral agent.’ * 


Taking this view, Casey cannot be considered responsible 
for the deed which he committed. 

If. The testimony of Mr. Butler, his counsel, was clear 
on that point, although he believed in the death-penalty. 

III. His conduct on the trial, and his perfect indifference 
when sentence of death was pronounced. 

IV. His want of feeling when confronted with the corpse 
of Mr. Taylor, and at the bedside of his wife. 

V. From our own interviews, in which he showed the 
most stolid indifference. 

VI. That he had no realizing sense of death, but that he 
was stupid when asked in prison whether he would prefer 
to live or die. 

VII. From the testimony of the Chaplain, who did not 
consider him a fit subject for the gallows, though he be- 
lieved the penalty to be right. He thought he was not a 
proper example. 

The question came up in the course of debate, How much 
intelligence a man must have to make him a fit subject for 
the gallows? Mr. Butler thought, where a man had a fair 
education and a tolerably good intellect, that he was fit to 
be hung. It is certainly a nice question to settle; and if 
ignorance and stupidity are a reason why a man is not fit 
for the gallows, then is it not offering a premium on igno- 
rance? We only ask the advocates of the death-penalty 
to look at the dilemma. Then if a man is truly made 
better by the law, why hang him at all? If not improved, 
then let some theologians look out lest they should be 
made responsible for the soul of their brother! 


* As quoted by Gov. Seward. See the Trial of William Freeman, for 
the Murder of John G. Van Nest, including the Evidence, and the Argu- 
ments of Counsel, with the Decision of the Supreme Court granting a New 
Trial, and an Account of the Death of the Prisoner and of the Post-mortem 
Examination. Reported by Benj. F. Hall, Counsellor at Law. Auburn: 
Derby, Miller, & Co., 1848. pp. 508. 

t See June number, current volume. 
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We noticed two objections against a commutation of 
punishment : — 

I. Casey was a dangerous man to society. So are luna- 
tics; yet no one contends that they should be put to death. 
We had no right at this day to kill men because we deemed 
them unsafe. Emendation, not extermination, should be 
our object. We had prisons sufficiently strong for all pur- 
poses. We did not contend that criminals should go at 
large; but they should be restrained; and every moral 
influence should be brought to restore them to soundness 
of mind. | 

II. That, in all our efforts in behalf of criminals, we had 
no sympathy for the murdered family. This was a wilful 
misrepresentation: our whole life contradicted the asser- 
tion. One who felt for the condemned, would always 
sympathize with his victim, and be willing to do for the 
relatives of the murdered. The killing of Casey, however, 
would not bring back Taylor or his wife; neither would a 
million executions; neither would it reform the prisoner, or 
benefit society; that, in short, the Governor and Council 
might about as well order a bull to be killed, who should 
gore his victim to death! 

It was said that if he were killed, he would then be out 
of the way, and could do no longer any harm. In reply, it 
might be said that he was also beyond all moral influences ; 
by our own hands we placed him beyond our reach, when 
we might possibly do him good. 

The instance of George Hunnewell, now in the State 
Prison, was brought in to illustrate the present case. He 
set fire to his mother’s house in East Cambridge, and his 
brother was burnt to death. He was now in the State Prison 
doing well; at the time, he was not considered a morally 
responsible being. 

The case of William Freeman, of New York, was also 
presented. Governor Seward made a strong plea in his 
behalf, and plainly showed that he was utterly unable to 
comprehend the nature of crime; and hardly conscious, 
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in fact, that he had done any wrong.” In an interview with 
him shortly before his death (for he died at last a natural 
death before the hangman’s hour came), he actually had 
not sense enough to know that there was such a man as 
Governor Seward in the world. Casey knew better than 
Freeman what he had done; but he was deficient in mind, 
and utterly incapable of appreciating even the very plea now 
making in his behalf. He was not wholly insensible to 
kindness, for even the meanest creature understands that; 
but, in intellect, he could not comprehend the enormity of 
his crime, or realize the real difference between right and 
wrong. 

It was further argued, that, since the incorporation of 
the Maine Law into the statutes of Massachusetts, no one 
expected any more executions. The law was copied from 
our sister State, and it gave the culprit one year between 
sentence and execution. In Maine all the Governors for 
the last twelve years had passed over Thorn, who was 
under sentence of death, and who was at work in the State 
Prison, supporting himself. 

The Council urged that the law was somewhat different. 
We replied that we had compared them very carefully 
together.t| Both the friends and opponents were satisfied 
with the new law; and, it was somewhat singular, both 
believed that under that law executions were at an end; 
and the community were taken by surprise when Clough 
was ordered to Taunton to be executed.f 

It was further shown that the Committee had now some 
States in the Union which had tried the experiment of the 
entire abolition of the punishment of death. Wisconsin, 


* The Trial of William Freeman, for the Murder of John G. Van Nest, 
including the Evidence, and the Arguments of Counsel, with the Decision of 
the Supreme Court granting a New Trial, and an Account of the Death of 
the Prisoner, and of the Post-mortem Examination of his Body. By Ama- 
riah Brigham, and others. Reported by Benjamin F. Hall, Counsellor at 
Law. Auburn: Derby, Miller, & Co., 1848. pp. 508. 

+ See Essays on the Punishment of Death. By the Editor, p. 220. 
Thirteenth edition. 
t See March number, current volume, p. 292. 
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Rhode Island, and Michigan, had led the way; and now, 
in the latter State there were no murderers in the State 
Prison! In those States, life and property were as safe as 
in Massachusetts, where there were now five men under 
sentence of death. If this was doubted, the experiment 
might easily be tested by going to the insurance-offices, and 
asking whether it cost any more to insure life or property 
in either of the above States than in Massachusetts. In 
England now, the government only inflicted death on one 
crime, which was murder; and the criminal code was only 
defaced by ten capital crimes; and, in the days of Black- 
stone, there were at least one hundred and sixty, and at 
one time two hundred. * 

In conclusion, it was said that here was a poor, stupid, 
ignorant man, now lying under sentence of death; but he 
was still a man, bearing God’s image ; one for whom Christ 
died. We must leave him in your hands. It depends on 
you whether he ends his days in yonder prison, or dies an 
ignominious death on the scaffold. It was possible that 
the mind and heart of the prisoner might yet be awakened ; 
he might become a subject of divine grace, and be made 
meet to appear before his Maker. 


Dovstrut Wispom.— We see by the papers, that a young 
girl of sixteen has been sent to the State Prison for four years, 
from New London County, for some crime not mentioned, — bro- 
bably theft. She must be a very hopeless case, that no ‘ good 
Samaritan’ interfered to save her from the utter ruin which must 
follow this act of the court; but it is hardly supposable that such 
a child is beyond the influence of good advice, and consequent 
reformation ; the want of which is no doubt the secret of her pre- 
sent degradation. We hope to see the State Reform School soon 
in operation, where neglected children may find a home, and be 
taught their duty. Education and Christian teaching is a better 
protection to society than prisons. — New Haven Register. 





* In the reign of Henry VIII., there were seventy-two thousand persons 
put to death. He sat on the throne thirty-six years. 
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COLLEGES FOR MALES AND FEMALES. 


BY HORACE MANN, 


I pevteve that the daily and thrice daily meetings of the 
sexes, with occasional interviews in social circles, will be 
mutually advantageous to them. It will work both moral 
restraint and intellectual excitement. That innate regard 
which each sex has for the other sex, over and above what 
it has for the same good qualities in its own, —the 
difference between friendship and love,—is too precious 
and too powerful an agency to be thrown away in the edu- 
cation of either. I believe it to be an agency which God 
meant we should make use of to promote the refinement, 
the progress, and the elevation of them both. I believe it 
may be made to supersede many of our present coarse and 
crude instruments of discipline, — the goads and bludgeons 
of punishment which are now employed to rouse young 
men from the stupefaction of idleness, or beat them back 
from the gateways of sin. 

And what a state of society does it invincibly argue, 
among parents and in the community at large, if young 
men and young women cannot be brought together to 
pursue those ennobling studies and to receive those apt 
instructions which pre-eminently fit them for the highest 
duties of their life, without mutual peril! And where, in 
reason or in divine commands, is there either warrant or 
pretext for the doctrine, that those whom God mingles 
together in the family by birth, and whom, through the 
sacred ordinance of marriage, he designs for a still closer 
relation in after-life, — where, I ask, is there any authority, 
human or divine, for seizing and violently separating these 
same parties, for four or six to ten of the middle years of 
their existence, — those very years when they can best pre- 
pare themselves, by the elevation of whatever is in them of 
good and the suppression of whatever is in them of evil, for 
a future companionship so intimate as to be lost in identity ? 
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Such separation is obviously unnatural; and, if it be neces- 
sary for the preservation of sexual purity, it is time that the 
whole community should take the alarm, and hasten to 
devise a less monstrous remedy. 


In the songs of thanksgiving which rise to heaven from 
all our colleges and higher schools, shall there be none but 


male voices in one place, and none but female voices in 
another ? 


STATE TEMPERANCE CONVENTION AT LOWELL. 


A MEETING on temperance was held in Lowell, June 
20th. Hon. Samuel Hoar, of Concord, was chosen Mode- 
rator. The speakers were Rev. Mr. Miner, Rev. Dr. Gan- 
nett, Rev. Dr. Cleveland, Rev. Mr. Trask, and others. The 
following resolves were presented : — 


Resolved, That the State Temperance Committee be instructed 
to call, four weeks before the State election, a State Temperance 
Convention, for the purpose of nominating independent candidates 
for Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, who shall be in favor of 
the existing prohibitory law of this State, and of such amend- 
ments thereto as shall render it more efficient, provided no other 
candidates shall he nominated who shall be willing to pledge pub- 
licly their fidelity to the great principle of prohibition as it is 
embodied in the Anti-Liquor Law of 1852. 

Resolved, That the State Temperance Committee be instructed 
to cause, four weeks before the State election, county conventions 
to be held for the purpose of nominating independent candidates’ 
for the Senate of Massachusetts, who shall be in favor of the 
existing prohibitory law, with such amendments thereto as shall 
render it efficient, excepting in those counties which shall have 
nominated candidates in favor of said law, with the proposed 
amendments. 

Resolved, That in case one or all of the political parties shall, 
after the said County Conventions shall have been held, nominate 
candidates in favor of prohibition in any of the counties in the 
State, the State Temperance Committee be instructed to cause the 
independent nominations to be so modified or withdrawn as to 
include a part or all those candidates in favor of prohibition, 
nominated by the different political parties. 
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CORRECTIVE DISCIPLINE. 


Rev. Dr. Tyne, of New York, gave his views on prisons 
at the meeting of the Prison Association, as follows : — 


‘The great point was whether our prisons were established on 
the principle of retributive justice or corrective discipline. Are 
criminals to be considered as ulcers to be cut out of society by the 
knife, or an inflammatory action, to be restored to healthy action 
by remedial agencies? He referred to the racks, the dungeons, 
and other instruments of torture and punishment inflicted on 
criminals in Europe for mere political offences. He spoke of the 
sufferings of criminals in Venice, and in different parts of Ger- 
many, where men were incarcerated for twenty or thirty years, 
often for no crime at all. Speaking of the objects and efforts of 
the Association he said: Never call a man a lost man, until he is 
buried in a hopeless grave. No man is lost upon whom any 
influence can be exerted; no man is lost to whom the offers of the 
Gospel may be brought. He could relate many instances of 
reform of the most intensely interesting character. It is but a 
few weeks since I sat by the side of one of the purest and loveliest 
of females, who once was degraded, but who is now at the head 
of a family, highly respected and beloved. We are never to be 
discouraged. ‘There is no man or woman so vile, but God may 
bring them washed and saved to his kingdom. He spoke of the 
importance of religious influence in promoting the reform of 
criminals. I have no faith in any scheme or efforts for the reform 
of man that excludes the Spirit of the God that made him.’ 


PARTI-COLORED DRESS OF CONVICTS. 


BY WALTER CHANNING. 


Tuere was one thing in the arrangements of this estab- 
lishment, which occasioned in me sincere regret. I refer to 
the parti-colored dress of the convicts in the House of Correc- 
tion, and also in the State Prison. Why is this? Why are 
these men, in the stern and strong arms of the law as they 
are, — why are they thus distinguished from other men? Is 
it for disgrace? Are they not disgraced to the full by their 
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whole position; deprived of their personal liberty; taken 
entirely from the management of their own affairs, and 
subjected to forced labor? What more disgrace than all 
this, if punishment is to be regarded as degradation? Is it 
to be increased by the dress ; and is not such an increment of 
punishment, cruelty? Does not this belong to the cropping 
and branding of a former day, and which a wise benevo- 
lence has proscribed ? 

Is this dress for public safety, so that if a convict escape, 
he may be more surely retaken? This is hardly so good a 
reason as the last. Legal arrangements, in matters like 
these, should in themselves be sure; and never find their 
sufficiency in such an accident as dress. A convict should 
feel, when he enters those silent walls, — silent, because of 
hard, pent-up voices,—that he is beyond the power of 
escape. He should feel the futility of plans of enlarge- 
ment, by the universal fact that nobody ever escaped. As 
soon as you put ona dress, which is to be the means of 
his discovery, and of his recapture should he escape, you 
present to his mind the possibility of getting away, and so 
deprive the discipline of the place of its alleged salutary 
power. 
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MEETING ON ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 


A very interesting meeting was held in Boston, in May. 
The speakers were Dr. Channing, Rev. Mr. Coffin, Mrs. C. 8. 
Brown, and others. ‘The topics discussed were: A Reform 
School for Girls; Visiting Prisons; the duty of Christians 
to Fugitives when confined in Prison. Some encouraging 
facts were given in relation to temperance by the Minister 
at large from Portland. We intend now to hold an annual 
meeting on Prison Discipline. Such meetings are well 
calculated to have a social influence. 
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CLOSE OF THE NUMBER. 


Tue next number will close the present volume. We 
have determined to go on another year, and to make our 
work as valuable as possible to the cause to which it is 
devoted. We have now labored for nine years as an editor 
in this department. As yet, no one has ever ventured to carry 
out the same plan. We trust our friends will still continue 
their support. We find oftentimes that many look on the 
subscription to our magazine as a mere charity. We do 
not admit this for a moment. We give the full value in 
the work. No one does more for any work in this country 
than we do. It is a great labor to read the books neces- 
sary to conduct such a journal. Then we have a large 
correspondence to be kept up monthly. Then it should 
be remembered that we have no advertisements to sustain 
the work. Some periodicals are sustained by the patronage 
of business men. In our next number we shall give a more 
extended view of our operations. In the meantime, let each 
subscriber send in at least one more, that we may enter on 
our next volume with good courage. 





REPORT OF LABORS. 


In giving a report of my labors from month to month, 
I find a great similarity; and therefore it may be well 
occasionally to condense the whole. My labors consist in 
visiting prisons ; in looking after discharged prisoners ; and, 
in distributing books in the jail. Also, in visiting families 
who have friends in prison. In the course of the month, I 
probably make at least one hundred missionary visits to 
families, and get them enlisted in my cause. In doing all 
this, it must be remembered that I have no salary. The 
State does nothing; neither is there any association to 
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meet the expenses of this movement. At the same time, I 
edit my own magazine, and meet all the expenses attend- 
ing the various departments of my labor. 

This year, the Magazine was involved in debt. A great 
sacrifice had to be made to meet the expenses. More than 
$1600 in bills had to be given to Mr. Pease, a gentleman 
who had advanced money to sustain the work, to meet an 
amount of $800. Had the subscribers paid up, this great 
sacrifice need not have been made. 

No one knows the great amount of labor which devolves 
on me from month to month. And all this has to be done 
in a state of ill health; and with a constant anxiety, in 
consequence of the want of means to meet the expenses. 

Perhaps I ought to say, that I have many warm friends 
who have aided me in the work. I have always acknow- 
ledged them with pleasuze. But there should be a perma- 
nent fund. No one can faithfully keep up a movement 
like this without means. I shall do what Ican. The work 
is great, and it will prosper. 


SLAVERY. 


By request we insert the following : — 


PREMIUM OFFERED. One hundred dollars is hereby offered 
for the best Tract on the following subject : — 

The Scriptural and Political Remedy for the North in the 
present crisis on Slavery. 

The Tract must be original and not exceed twelve pages, and 
must in the opinion cf the Judges be worthy of publication. 

The time to which the offer is extended is November Ist, 1854. 

The manuscript must be enveloped under seal, accompanied 
with the author’s name in another envelope, and forwarded to the 
subscriber. 

Rev. A. Bronson, Rev. J. Hobart, and Rev. E. Thurston, all of 
this city, have kindly consented to act as judges. 


THomAs BoarRDMAN. 
Fall River, Mass., June 5, 1854. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


Third Annual Report of the Providence Reform School, for the year 1853. 
Providence: Knowles, Anthony, & Co. City Printers. 1854. pp. 47.— 
Rhode Island has one of the best Reform Schools in this country. Last 
year the sum of $1,500 was appropriated by the State. There are now 
in the school eighty-nine boys. Girls are also admitted. There have 
been twenty-one indentured the last year. Twenty-four have been 
returned to parents or guardians who committed them. The ages of the 
boys range from six to seventeen. Daily Devotion is observed, and every 
opportunity is given for moral and religious instruction. The institution 
is very well conducted, and we are glad to see that it includes girls 
among its inmates. We trust Massachusetts will soon have an institution 
for females similar to the one she has now for boys. We commend this 
Report as one of the most valuable documents of the kind. 


Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine and Commercial Review. Published 
Monthly. July, 1854. Vol. xxxi. No. I.— Among the valuable articles 
in the present number, are: I. Sail and Steam Commerce. II. The 
Field of the Amazon. III. The Elements of Business Success. IV. A 
Uniform System of Coinage for Commercial Nations. V. Elevated Rail- 
road Terrace for Broadway. No man understands the Commercial Com- 
munity better than Freeman Hunt; and he gives a periodical every way 
adapted to their wants. The price is $5 a year, each number con- 
taining 144 pages. 

The Christian Ezaminer and Religious Miscellany. July, 1854. Bos- 
ton: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. pp. 162.— The following articles may be 
found in the present number: I. The Apocalyptic Doctrine of the Last 
Things. By Rev. Wm. R. Alger, Roxbury. II. Silvio Pellico. By 
Henry T. Tuckerman, Esq. New York. III. The Ministrant. By S. E. 
Litchfield, Hartford, Ct. IV. Rev. Joseph Badger and the Christian 
Convention. By Rev. Edmund H. Sears. V. Old Age. By Rev. Dr. 
Frothingham, Boston. VI. Fisher Ames. By Rev. Dr. Lamson, Ded- 
ham. VII. The Scientific Criticism of the New Testament. By Rev. O. 
B. Frothingham, Salem. VIII. On the Meaning of a Passage in Justin 
Martyr. By Rev. Geo. F. Simmons, Albany, N. Y., and Rev. J. H. 
Morison, Milton. We always welcome the work to our table as one of 
the most valuable periodicals of the day. The articles are entirely ori- 
ginal, and are prepared by some of our best writers. The work, though 
conducted by Unitarians, is not of a sectarian character ; and there is no 
denomination that may not find something suited to its wants. 
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Narrative of the Imprisonment and Escape of Captain Charles H. Brown 
from the Chiv’ian Convicts. Boston: George C. Rand. 12mo, pp. 228. — 
This is a well-written account of the adventures of the captain and crew 
of the barque ‘Florida.’ This vessel was chartered in 1851, by the Chi- 
lian government, to convey certain State prisoners from Valparaiso to the 
penal colony at Sandy Bay, Straits of Magellan. Previous to her arrival, 
however, the convicts had achieved a successful revolt. By forged docu- 
ments, they obtained possession of the vessel. The prisoners were re- 
leased, and the captain and crew seized and imprisoned. After remaining 
in captivity for some months, and experiencing many vicissitudes and ad- 
ventures, the vessel was retaken. The Chilian government refused him 
indemnity for his losses, and in other ways acted in a blamable manner. 
The various incidents of the capture, the stay at the colony, the recapture 
and return, are given in an exceedingly pleasant style. The inadequacy 
of protection afforded to our own commerce is clearly set forth. 


Youths’ Friend. Cincinnati. — The ninth volume of this paper com- 
menced June first. It contains eight large quarto pages, and is illustrated 
with numerous scientific, historical, and miscellaneous pictures, with ap- 
propriate articles adapted to the various capacities of its numerous read- 
ers. ‘The department of Phonetics forms an attractive feature. 


To our Frrenps. — We regret to say, that during the present season 
our health has suffered very much, and such have been our numerous 
duties that we have been unable to leave home ; and then we cannot con- 
ceal the fact, that we have been unable, for want of pecuniary aid, to give 
up our labors. There is enough due on our Magazine to meet all ite 
liabilities ; but its expenses have for weeks exceeded the receipts: often 
$25 a week more than was received has been made up by a few friends 
to the cause. But this has been done by personal application. Cannot 


some of our friends make up a contribution and forward us, now that we 
are in need? 


Gotp Pens. — Few manufacturers understand how to furnish a good 
pen. We have tried nearly all in our city, and we almost despaired of 
finding any article to suit us. We have tried our friend Snow’s pen, 91, 
Washington-street, and it comes near up to the mark. We know of no 
better pen in the market, and we doubt very much whether there is any 
thing superior in this country. He has a great variety, and by his obliging 
manner, he will suit nearly any one who will give him his patronage. He 


is a young, enterprising man; and we trust he will find an extensive sale 
for his valuable stock. 
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PRISONERS’ FRIEND FOR LIBRARIES. 


Crrcunar. 


Arter nine years of labor as the editor of the Prisoners’ Friend (four 
years of which we conducted the work weekly), we found a large number 
of regular sets of the monthly on hand, and we concluded to put them up 
in neat cloth binding, so that we have now ready five volumes of the 
monthly, and we shall soon have another ready. We shall sell the 
five volumes, containing each 572 pages, large octavo, at $1 a volume, 
making $5 for the set. 

In a late conversation with a lady in Quincy, a devoted friend of our 
cause, she agreed to take the set, and observed that it would be a good 
work to place in the School District Library. The suggestion was a good 
one. By a little effort, our work might be placed in many of the public 
libraries. Already, Harvard College has taken measures to secure a set. 
The other day, the Boston Athenzeum applied to us for a perfect set. The 
whole work has also been sent to Brunswick College, to the care of our 
highly esteemed friend, Prof. T. C. Upham. 

While on this subject, we would say to any one who may have volume 
IL. of the monthly, and do not want it, that we would be glad of that 
volume, as we have a less number of that. 

Now we earnestly ask our friends to consider this matter; our work is 
not sectarian. It contains a large quantity of valuable matter, and that, 
too, not of an ephemeral character, but on a subject which must be valua- 
ble to the whole community : — The Causes of Crime, and its Remedies. 

We offer our work in this cheap way, in order to ihtroduce it into gen- 
eral circulation. Here is 2,860 pages offered for the low price of $5! 
We feel confident that many volumes will be ordered. As we have more 
of some volumes than others, we will sell one singly at $1.25. 

In what way can the friends of the cause accomplish more good? Our 
work should be in every family, and should grace every library in the 
country ; and we believe, when it is once known, it will be sought after ; 
and years after its editor shall have ceased his feeble voice, his words will 
be read, and the great work will move forward. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. — Our friends would assist us some, by sending 
advertisements. We could give four pages at the end of the Magazine, 
where they would be conspicuously shown. Our terms would be very 
moderate. In this way, many of the Monthlies receive quite an income. 
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528 Donations. 


Newton. — We held a meeting in Newton, on Sunday evening, July 2, 
in Union Hall. We found some friends here who subscribed for the 
work. We are much obliged to them for their kindness in opening the 
Hall freely for our purpose. We hope to deliver another Address there 


before long. 


DONATIONS. 

Nathaniel Thayer, Boston . . . $20.00 A Friend, poe, Mass... . . $3.00 
Mrs. H. G. Rice, a , se ee Rev. J. Stebbins, Utica, N.Y. . . . 3.00 
Wm. E. French, man oom 2 ee Rev. Russell A. Ballou, West Bridge- 
Thomas Howe, pr oo Oe Wisc esc ace vr tuvwve se 
C. T. Appleton, 9 oe» 8 Thomas Motley, Dedham, Mass.. . 5.00 
James Sturgis, re ‘x Mrs. Alfred Rodman, ,, o 5.00 
J.C. Rand, pa 5.00 Rev. Dr. Lamson, __,, aa 1.00 
P. C. Adams, pea 5.00 Thomas Howe, Dorchester . 10.00 
A Friend, m4 1.00 Robert C. Hooper, _,, a Ae 5.00 
Francis Smith ” os 2.00 A Lady, oe — 3.00 
Tyler Batchelder, i 5.00 A Lady, z= 2.00 

m. Stacy, - ° 3.00 Mrs. Sumner, ” 1.00 
F. C. Manning, pee co wae Mr. Pettes, * 2.00 
Wa. §. Lincoln, 9 oo « Be Mrs. Rice, 99 2.00 
Ann Bent, po ~  - oe Geo. Richardson, pet 3.00 
A Friend, is a “oe Mary Gardner, a 5.00 
Cornelius Cowing, W. Roxbury, Ms. 2.00 A Friend, ao 1,00 
Mr. Billings, ae ee 2.00 Wm. wh jar 2.50 
A Lady, Jamaica Plain, Mass.. . . 250 Henry Liversidge,_,, pitas Got ge 
A Friend, W. Cambridge, Mass.. . 1.00 Mrs. Cheever Newhall, Dorchester . 5.00 
8. G. Blanchard, Charlestown, Mass. 2.00 Robert Swan, ” 1,00 
Charles Forster, . - 1.00 A Friend, 99 - 3.00 
John Simms, Worcester, Mass. . 1.00 Mrs. Louisa Waterhouse, Cambridge 15.00 
Ichabod Morton, Plymouth, Mass. 2.00 Geo. R. Russell, Jamaica Plain . . 10.00 
A Lady, Roxbury, Mass. 3.00 A Friend, Pa 2.00 
A Friend, 9 ” — 2.00 J. J. Low, “ 2.00 
A.D. Williams, ,, a 2 ih 1.00 | A Lady, - - + 200 
S.J. Hendee, ,, pe — 5.00 | 8. R. Spaulding, pe - « 50 
8S. Houghton, ,, es 1.00 A Friend, 9 . OD 
A Friend, - ae ° 2.00 Mrs. T. W. Seaverns, _,, 2.00 
Benj. yg 9 ; 3.00 A Friend, 99 « . RS 
Richard Ward, ,, ” ° 1.00 | Prof. T. C. Upham, Brunswick, Me, 5.00 
Theod. Otis, _,, 99 ‘ 3.00 Mrs. Cynthia Souther, Quincy, Mass. 1.00 
Geo. Simmons, ., 99 3.00 | 


RECEIPTS SINCE MAY 20. 


Mrs. H.S. Hallet, Boston . - $2. Thos. Haskell, Essex, Mass. . . 1.00 
Thomas Crocker, Brewster, Mass. . 1.00 R. Seaver, Williamstown, Vt.. . . 200 
John Hunt, Roxbury, Mass. . 2.00 Joseph Ww. Tucker, Roxbury Mass. . 2.00 
Walter Farnsworth, ,, -_ .» 2.00 Wm. Duiant, Leominster, Mass.. . 2.00 
Chas. H. Dillaway, ,, - 2.00 David A. Perkins, 8. Malden, Mass. 200 
8. B. Comings, 9 » «os Wilson Quint, ” 99 2.00 
E. D. Brigham, na -— *« « ae Geo. Mirick, pa 9 2.00 
Josiah Daniell, ms é > 2 Henry ng bee 2.00 
Joseph Whitney, Boston . ° 2.00 Myron Shew, Philadelphia . ‘ 8.00 
8. Eldridge, ee a wee 200 Thomas Bacon, Brookline, Mass. . 200 
J.8. Eldridge, a ae te oe 8.00 Mrs. G. W. Gage, Methuen ,, 4.00 
Mrs. Aaron Livermore, Roxbury . 2.00 Gideon F, Thayer, Quincy ,, . 2.00 
Mrs. Geo. Fisk, e - + 2.00 Thomas Adams, Kingston, Mass. 2.00 
E. Brown, Boston . . . . « « « 4.00 T. C. Bacon, Boston . . . . . . 200 
See, es ne ee se OM | I lw ek 2.00 
J.P. Robinson, Roxbury. . . . 2.00 T. P. Simpson, ,, cn e266 
Rev. Mr. Ritchie, Roxbury, Mass. 2.00 Marshall Simms, Winchester, Mass. 2.00 
8.8. Lewis, Boston . . . . « « 200 A. W. Holbrook, Stoughton . . 1.00 
Ichabod Morton, Plymouth, Mass. . 2.00 
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